The WPUS and the Great Strike, III: 
The St. Louis general strike 


Dramatic as Chicago’s “Battle of Thursday, July 26,” was, it still 
had to take second place to the developments just a few hundred 
miles to the south, in St. Louis. The Chicago Tribune, which attrib- 
uted the violence in Chicago solely to the activities of the Commu- 
nists, used the same standard in measuring the outbreak on the 
banks of the Mississippi when it editorialized: “The cool audacity 
and impudent effrontery of the Communists have nowhere shown 
so conspicuously as in St. Louis.” And that city's leading paper, the 
Missouri Republican, exclaimed: “It is wrong to call this a strike; it is 
a labor revolution." 

Actually, what occurred in St. Louis was unique in the history of 
the American labor movement and, indeed, in that of the entire 
world. Its uniqueness did not lie in the fact that it was a general 
strike. There were at least three other general strikes either called or 
planned during the upheaval of 1877. At Kansas City, a “monster 
meeting" of railroad workers on Monday, July 23, declared a gen- 
eral strike to begin at noon the next day as it demanded the restor- 
ation of wages to the level of January 1, 1874. It was on that same 
evening that thousands of workingmen assembled in a mass meet- 
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ing in Chicago and that the movement for a general strike got un- 
der way there. Meanwhile, at the same time, a vote for a general 
strike was being taken in Toledo, Ohio. 

Of the three, the Kansas City general strike never got under way, 
and the shutdown in Chicago was incomplete. But in Toledo the 
city authorities lent their full support to the strikers for a few days, 
and there all business operations were actually closed down. On 
the evening of the twenty-third, Police Commissioner Coyle told 
the strikers: “You are not slaves, gentlemen, and I am glad to see 
you assert your manhood.” And Major General James Steadman, 
the head of the local militia, gave his fiery encouragement to a strik- 
ers’ rally held the following evening at Eversman's Hall. On Wednes- 
day morning, the city's workers formed a “Committee of Ten" and 
drew up a list of resolutions calling for wages of $2.50 to $3.00 per 
day for skilled labor, and $1.50 for unskilled workers. Then a crowd 
of three hundred laborers formed ranks, four abreast, and started 
moving through the manufacturing district to enforce their pro- 
gram. They were quickly joined by stevedores and all other classes 
of workingmen, and the crowd of strikers notified all establishments 
that they would either sign agreements embodying the demands or 
they would be closed down. The business interests pleaded with 
Mayor W.W. Jones to end the demonstration, but Jones said that he 
was in full sympathy with the workers, and ordered his police force 
to make no arrests.* 

By the end of the day, lumber yards, mills, factories, and other 
business establishments had been shut down. "Every large manu- 
facturing establishment in the city is now closed,” announced the 
Toledo Blade on Thursday. “The banks decline any advance on bills 
of lading, and the commercial as well as the manufacturing busi- 
ness of the city is at a standstill,” 

That same day, in response to a call issued by the sheriff, five hun- 
dred citizens assembled at the Court House. They were organized 
into companies, given arms, and instructed to patrol the streets. Two 
days later, on Friday, July 27, Mayor Jones experienced a change of 
heart. He swore in four hundred police and had the leaders of the 
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general strike arrested. Within а day, the Toledo uprising was over. 
While there was a general strike in Toledo, that city was small 
compared to St. Louis. As David T. Burbank points out: 


The St. Louis general strike of 1877 was certainly one of the 
first strikes anywhere in the world to paralyze a major industrial 
city, and without doubt was the first general strike of the mod- 
ern, industrial labor movement in the United States. . . . The St. 
Louis strike deserves to be recognized as the first exercise in 
America of labor's ultimate weapon.’ 


With its 300,000 inhabitants, St. Louis was somewhat smaller 
than Chicago in population, but its working class seethed with the 
same discontent. Since the completion of the great Eads Bridge in 
1874, the city had come to be considered another gateway to the 
West. Its industries shot up almost overnight, led by the construc- 
tion of breweries, and they drew thousands of workers into grimy 
tenements and left them penniless and starving during the terrible 
years of the great depression. As a result of the brewery construc- 
tion, the predominant foreign-born element in St. Louis was Ger- 
man, which provided the German-language section of the WPUS 
with a steady stream of recruits. Local membership of the party’s 
four sections (German, English, French, and Bohemian) numbered 
one thousand, or one-quarter of the party’s total national mem- 
bership. The German section, with about six hundred members, 
was by far the largest.* 

Like Chicago, St. Louis was choked with railroads, and all of them 
funneled in through East St. Louis, Illinois, across the river. That 
city constituted a western railroad center second in importance only 
to Chicago. When the strike spread to Chicago, it was inevitable 
that it would reach East St. Louis. The latest wage cuts had caused a 
considerable amount of bitterness among the railroad workers, and 
the refusal of the railroad officials even to discuss the rescinding of 
the reduction intensified this feeling of anger. Still, there was no 
immediate interruption of rail traffic. On July 21, a large meeting 
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of railroad employees was held in East St. Louis, but it merely 
adopted resolutions of support of the strike in the eastern states.” 
The news of the rioting in Pittsburgh excited no one in St. Louis 
except the Missouri Republican (“Pittsburgh in the Hands of the 
Commune,” it headlined)" and James Н. Wilson, the receiver of 
the St. Louis & Southeastern Railroad Company. On Sunday after- 
noon, July 22, before the Great Strike had spread to either East St. 
Louis or St. Louis, Wilson expressed a gloomy view of the situation 
in a personal letter to Carl Schurz, secretary of the interior in Presi- 
dent Hayes's cabinet. He indicated his fear that serious trouble lay 
ahead, since “the strike seems to be traveling westward, and our 
men may be forced into it.” He urged immediate and resolute ac- 
tion by the federal government, informing Schurz, “I am managing 
property now in the custody of the U.S. Courts, and I shall cer- 
tainly not permit my employees to fix their own rate of wages, nor 
dictate to me in any manner what my policy shall Бе!" 

Later, on the night of July 22, Wilson wired Schurz that his fears 
had been confirmed: "The railroad employees met at East St. Louis 
tonight and have resolved to stop all freight trains and switching 
engines after midnight"? 

The meeting referred to by Wilson had taken place that after- 
noon in East St. Louis's Traubel's Hall and began with speeches by 
several railroad workers from the Vandalia, Rockford & Rock Is- 
land, and the Cairo & St. Louis (Narrow Gauge) roads. But the mood 
was still quiet. However, it changed a half hour after the meeting 
began when the Brotherhood of Firemen members filed into the 
hall “їп a body amidst great cheering.” The cheering was caused by 
the news that the Brotherhood had decided to strike. The enthu- 
siasm mounted in intensity when a messenger from across the river 
in St. Louis brought assurances from the Workingmen's Party of 
the United States of their sympathy with the strike, and the infor- 
mation that they were coming across the river to join the meeting. 
Three cheers were given for "the Internationalists,” and it was sug- 
gested that the meeting adjourn to the open air. The proposal was 
immediately approved, and, with a roar, the crowd swarmed out of 
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the hall and down to the Relay Depot. As they marched through the 
Streets, their ranks were swelled by the addition of workingmen 
from St. Louis. 

An open car was pressed into service as a rostrum. A president 
and secretary were chosen. The former, a machinist on the Narrow 
Gauge, opened the meeting by declaring that as a workingman he 
knew very well why the meeting was being held: “The capitalist was 
trying to starve the workingmen, and was educating his children to 
look down on them, despise and grind them under foot at every 
chance.” Now, while their brothers were struggling nobly in the East, 
was the time to act. Taking note of the fact that representatives of 
the press were present, the machinist-chairman added that he could 
not say he was glad to see them, since the press was subsidized and 
was “playing into the hands of the capitalists.” 

The next speaker was a railroad worker who began by address- 
ing the assembly as “brother slaves!” and went on to explain: “Yes, 
brother slaves, we are also serfs if we continue to work on the present 
reduction of wages, on which we can barely live, and certainly not 
save up anything for a rainy day.” 

It was at this point that a body of the members from the Working- 
men’s Party of St. Louis was seen marching to the meeting, singing 
“La Marseillaise.” All speaking stopped until the procession, five 
hundred strong, reached the gathering and, amidst tremendous 
cheering, mingled with the crowd." 

On Saturday night, July 21, even before the strike movement of 
the railroad workers in East St. Louis had begun, the Workingmen’s 
Party had met at Carondelet, a concentration point of heavy indus- 
try on the extreme south end of St. Louis. The meeting adopted 
resolutions of sympathy with the railroad strikers and collected 
money in order to forward telegrams to all railroad centers, convey- 
ing these resolutions.' The following afternoon, the party's English 
and German sections met in St. Louis’s Turner Hall, on Tenth Street 
between Market and Walnut. The English section heard speeches 
by Harry Eastman, a railroad machinist from East St. Louis, and 
Peter A. Lofgreen. 
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Lofgreen was the assumed name of Laurence Andreas Gronlund, 
who was born in 1844 in Denmark and graduated in 1862 from the 
University of Copenhagen, matriculating as a privat (an individual 
student with no connection with any particular school) and spe- 
cializing in literature. He emigrated to the United States in 1867 
and became a teacher of German in Milwaukee schools. He was 
admitted to the bar in Chicago, although he does not appear to 
have practiced law. After 1873, when he settled in St. Louis, he be- 
came a clerk on the Globe-Democrat newspaper. With his knowl- 
edge of German and English, Lofgreen soon rose to a prominent 
place in the local socialist movement and was elected financial sec- 
retary of the Workingmen’s Party of St. Louis.'* 

The English section adopted resolutions supporting the working- 
men of the different railroads who were "rising up to demand their 
just rights,” and denounced the federal government for having “al- 
lied itself on the side of capital and against labor? They expressed 
sympathy for the railroad workers, who were trying "to secure just 
and equitable reward for their labor," and assured them that “we 
will stand by them in this most righteous struggle of labor against 
robbery and oppression, through good and evil report, to the end of 
the struggle" The same resolutions were presented to the German 
section, where they were also adopted. Albert Currlin, a German 
emigrant and a baker by trade and, at the age of twenty-four, a full- 
time functionary in the German section, insisted that it was not 
enough to express sympathy for the strikers; the party had to pro- 
vide “men to back them.” At this, both sections decided to hold a 
public demonstration in support of the railroad workers in East St. 
Louis, to "assure the strikers that, not only by their words, but by 
their presence, they are with them." About five hundred strong, they 
marched through the streets of St. Louis, decided to boycott the 
bridge as a monopoly, and instead took the ferry across the Missis- 
sippi. As they crossed, they sang "La Marseillaise" with the aid of the 
French section, while the members of the German section made the 
streets of East St. Louis ring "with the strains of the inspiring hymn" 
in honor of the red flag. As the WPUS delegation approached the 
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strikers, the railroad workers sent up a great cheer and dispatched a 
deputation to escort the socialists: “They marched up amid the en- 
thusiasms of their friends, and soon mingled in the general throng.”!” 

The open-air meeting at the Relay Depot now resumed with a 
speech by East St. Louis Judge William G. Kase (described as “a 
friend of the workingmen"), who declared that the wages received 
by the railroaders were “outrageously small,” so small, in fact, that 
when all deductions had been made, there was “not enough to sup- 
port a family.” The audience cheered as he told them that that very 
morning, at church, he had rendered thanks “not only for property 
gained, but for property destroyed at the hands of the people” —a 
reference to events in Pittsburgh. 

The judge was followed by Peter A. Lofgreen, who brought greet- 
ings from the Workingmen’s Party. “All you have to do,” he told 
the railroad workers, “for you have the numbers, is to unite on one 
idea—that the workingmen shall rule the country. What man makes, 
belongs to him, and the workingmen made this country.” The train- 
men roared their approval. He then read the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Workingmen’s Party which denounced the United 
States government for “having taken the side of capital by sending 
troops into West Virginia,” and which assured the workers that if 
they struck against the railroad monopolies, the party would give 
the strikers “hearty support in sympathy, money and muscle.” This 
brought cries of “Hear, hear,” which also greeted the reading of 
telegrams to the workers of Pittsburgh, congratulating them on 
having forced the Philadelphia militia into the roundhouse and 
driven them out of the city. Then followed a speech by a house 
painter, who insisted that the time had come for labor to avenge the 
many injustices heaped upon the working class by the capitalists 
and their political allies: 


Look at the late action of the governor and railroad company 
against the poor Pennsylvania miners who toiled in the bowels 
of the earth, only making enough to keep body and soul together. 
They never received a cent of money, only orders for grocers and 
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house rents, and when they banded together for the protection of 
their interests, the railroad company called them “Molly Maguires,” 
hounded them, and hung eleven of them like so many dogs. 


The crowd roared its approval as the speaker called the hangings 
“one of the blackest stains upon the escutcheon of the United States.” 
They cheered, too, when he pointed out that their “heroic brethren” 
in Pittsburgh were waiting for the workers in East St. Louis and St. 
Louis to act. Would they or would they not help both them and them- 
selves by going out on strike? Cries of “Yes, yes” was the answer. 

Another speaker reminded the railroaders that if they voted to 
strike, they would have friends across the river—"good, warm 
friends, and the fact is exhibited in the strong delegation from the 
St. Louis party of workingmen present at the meeting." 

At six o'clock, the meeting was adjourned, and the members of 
the Workingmen’s Party took the ferry back to St. Louis. At eight 
o'clock, the trainmen met in Traubel's Hall. The chairman told them 
that the issue they faced was "a question of life and death, and for 
his part he was willing to stake his life for his family" “Gentlemen,” 
he continued, “do you want to go out?” “Out, out, out,” many re- 
sponded. Representatives of nine roads present—the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the St. Louis & Southeastern, 
the Vandalia, Rockford & Rock Island, the Cairo Short Line, the 
Cairo & St. Louis (Narrow Gauge), the Toledo, Wabash & Western, 
the Illinois & St. Louis, and the O & A—were then polled as to where 
their workers stood on the question. The answers were the same 
from each line: the men were ready to hold out until they got their 
terms, and had vowed “not to send out a freight train until their 
companies gave in.” 

As each representative expressed the intention of the men on his 
road to join in the strike, he was greeted with loud cheers. After a 
brief debate, it was voted not to allow any but passenger, mail, and 
express trains to leave. The strike was then ordered to begin at mid- 
night, July 23, and not to be ended until the railroad companies 
informed the workers, through committees to be appointed for the 
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various roads, that they were ready to pay what was demanded. It 
was also voted that all workers be included in the strike: engineers, 
trackmen, platform men, brakemen, firemen, wipers, and all others 
employed on freight trains. Thus, the strike in the area would trans- 
form the principle of the Trainmen’s Union into a reality. 

At this point, the chairman asked the men whether their demand 
should be simply the recall of the 10 percent reduction, or the res- 
toration of the wages in effect before the Panic began in 1873. He 
recommended that they “might as well do things right” while they 
were about it. This was greeted with cheers and cries that the de- 
mand should be for the old standard. A vote was then taken on the 
question, and it was decided that “the strike continue until the old 
wages were restored.” 

As a final step, the meeting elected an executive committee that 
would attend to all “necessary work” involved in conducting the 
walkout and reaching a settlement with the officers of the respec- 
tive roads. The meeting then adjourned to allow the railroad work- 
ers to put the strike into effect. As one group of workers leaving 
Traubel’s Hall told a reporter: “We are in for it now. It is the death 
struggle. If we fail this time, it is all up with us, and the companies 
can grind us down to the starvation wages, if they will"? 

With this determination, and with "a speed, efficiency and disci- 
pline unequalled by any other strike center," the East St. Louis 
railroad workers began the blockade. It is necessary to describe in 
such minute detail the proceedings of the meetings, both indoor 
and outdoor, that led to the strike action because the very newspa- 
pers of St. Louis that covered them so thoroughly were later to charge 
that the decision to strike was put over on the railroad workers by 
the agents of the ^secret Communist cabal": the Workingmen's Party 
of the United States." 

Shortly before twelve o'clock, Engine 53 of the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad came into the yard to take freight train No. 5. 
The executive committee, preceded by a fife and drum corps, ap- 
proached the train and requested the crew to leave. The firemen 
and brakemen left the train at once, and the engineer took the en- 
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gine back to the roundhouse. One after another, the freight trains 
were abandoned. At 2 a.m., a Globe-Democrat reporter visited the 
main crossing and wrote: “A hundred men kept watch. They were 
orderly and undemonstrative, but firm and determined that no 
trains should pass that way.” None did. “General Order No. 1” 
stopped all freight traffic. When the superintendent of the India- 
napolis & St. Louis pleaded with the strikers for permission to let 
nine freight cars pass through, he was told: “The buckwheat will be 
growing under your cars before they start again.” As his horse and 
buggy left, the fife and drum corps followed, and the superinten- 
dent was “literally drummed out of town”? 

In East St. Louis, the strikers took possession of the railway de- 
pot and made it their headquarters. With coolness and discipline, 
they then proceeded to take over the running of the town. They 
closed all saloons within six or seven blocks of the depot and made 
sure that no freight was stolen or railway cars destroyed. Mean- 
while, the strike spread to other industries in East St. Louis, and 
men from the car works and the stockyards joined the railroad 
workers. With only about a dozen policemen at his disposal, Mayor 
John Bowman, who depended on the strikers’ votes, proposed to 
them that they select men whom he would appoint as special police 
to guard the railroad property. The proposal was accepted and put 
into effect. The strikers were now in full control of East St. Louis. 

Across the river in St. Louis, Mayor Henry Overstolz infuriated 
the press by refusing to take any precautions against a spillover of 
the strike. On the day after the East St. Louis railroad men went out 
on strike, he went for a drive and spent the rest of the day quietly at 
home. When a reporter tracked him down, he assured him that the 
St. Louis police force was one of the best equipped in the country, 
and that the armories were well stocked. If necessary, a force of 
nearly five hundred men could be placed under arms within an 
hour, but he doubted that the situation would become that seri- 
ous.” 

As we have seen, however, receiver James H. Wilson took a far 
more drastic view of the matter than did Mayor Overstolz. When 
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he heard the news that the men had gone on strike, he wired Secre- 
tary of the Interior Schurz, and, after terming the situation “alarm- 
ing,” he asked if there were any United States troops at the U.S. 
Arsenal in St. Louis who could be used in an emergency. Schurz 
turned the request over to Secretary of War McCrary, who ordered 
General John Pope, commander of the United States Twenty-third 
Infantry, to take whatever men he could spare and proceed to St. 
Louis at once. The following morning, Pope left Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, with six companies of regulars,” 

On Monday afternoon, July 23, the Missouri Pacific line—on 
which the workers had struck after the Traubel’s Hall meeting— 
gave in and restored wages to the scale existing before January 1, 
1877. On the basis of this settlement, the railroad was prepared to 
accept all freight. When Wilson heard the news, he told a reporter 
that as far as his own line was concerned, it was “ош of the ques- 
tion to talk of making any concession to the strikers. If this were 
done, there would be no end to their demands, and the railroads 
would have to submit to being controlled by their employees." For 
its part, the strikers' executive committee rejected separate agree- 
ments with the various lines, insisting on the "all or none" prin- 
ciple. The group then issued "Order No. 2" declaring that no one 
was empowered to settle with any road except the executive com- 
mittee. The Missouri Pacific's freight did not move.” 

On Monday evening, the Workingmen's Party called a mass meet- 
ing in the very heart of St. Louis, at Lucas Market. "The crowd was 
a far better looking one than might be supposed,” the Globe-Demo- 
crat commented. “They were all laboring men but evidently of the 
better class. . . . The speaking was in several languages, but was lis- 
tened to respectfully by everybody, whether it was understood or 
not.” As the meeting progressed, the crowd grew to such size that a 
second and a third speaker's stand had to be set up, so that three 
meetings were going on at once. Apart from the composition of the 
crowd, its size amazed the press. That a small group using “no flam- 
ing advertisements . . . no music, . . . no transparencies, . . . no ban- 
ner and no torches,” could pull off “so large, so enthusiastic a po- 
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litical meeting” was something to be pondered.” 

After Lofgreen had been elected chairman, Albert Kordell was 
introduced as the first speaker. He took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and said: 


I have taken off my coat just the same as I would when I go to 
my daily toil; and I do it honestly because I am doing it in a 
noble, honest cause. . . . We are the very bone and sinew of the 
country and why should we be kept down, as we are, in serfdom? 
We have now a worse time than the slaves had in 1850, and there 
is no man who dares question the fact. Monopoly has us by the 
throat, and it will crush us if we show it that we allow it to do it 
to us. . . . If we have any rights, now is the time to demand them, 
and if it is to result in bloodshed, let it be so, and it will be for the 
sake of our wives and children. No man can die a more heroic 
death than to die in the present cause. . . . I believe that our rail- 
road monopolies today have no other object in view than to take 
the government in their possession and rule it for the next fifty 
years to come, to the injury of our free institutions, and while we 
have some knowledge of their scheme, we propose to prevent 
them. And how will we do it? Why, if it must be by arms, let it be 
by arms. 


At several points during this speech, Kordell was interrupted by 
cries of “Give it to 'em;" “Hear, hear,” but it was the last statement 
that produced the loudest cheers and cries of *You bet!" Cheers 
also greeted his statement that he was not in favor of the Missouri 
Pacific’s strikers accepting the terms offered by the company, even 
though it met their demands: “1 say, stand by each other, even if it 
leads to the sacrifice of life... . If you must accept any compro- 
mise, let it be with the railways in the hands of the Government, 
and let every man have his fair share.” 

The next speaker was John E. Cope, who introduced himself as 
an “Old Englishman,” which he was, having been a member of the 
Bootclosers’ Society in London, of the Central Council of the In- 
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ternational Workingmen’s Association in 1864, and of the General 
Council of the First International from 1865 1867. He had come to 
the United States some time after 1869, and had settled in St. Louis. 
In 1877, at fifty-four, he was working at his trade as a shoe-fitter, 
and in his spare time as organizer of the “English” or “American” 
section of the Workingmen's Party in St. Louis.” 

In his speech, Cope insisted that the workingmen were not going 
to destroy the railroads. Rather, the railroads were going to become 
national property for the benefit of the people, and the working 
class would not destroy its own property. If the railroad corpora- 
tions starved their workers, he went on, it was as if they murdered 
them, and whoever murdered a man should be hung. Yet under the 
existing system, these “murderers” were honored: “A man who stole 
a single rail is called a thief, while he who stole a railway is a gentle- 
man.” Cope concluded by warning the workers to be prepared to 
meet the military once the authorities called them in to crush their 
strike. 

Albert Currlin then followed with a speech in German, and he, 
too, insisted that if the government should send the military “to 
stop the laboring man from obtaining his rights,” it would be nec- 
essary to fight back. The next speaker, Joseph N. Glenn, a shoe work- 
ers’ organizer and a national officer of the Knights of Labor, reached 
back into history to make his point. He reminded the crowd that in 
France under Louis XIV, the people had “become desperate with 
hunger and feasted on blood,” while in England, the people who 
called themselves “Chartists” “took possession of the streets, and 
proceeded to help themselves.” By contrast, American workingmen 
tolerated a situation under which monopolies were “robbing the 
laborer of his products, and filling the land with paupers, vagrants 
and tramps. . . .” Although American workers had it in their power 
to change all this, he declared, they lacked “the intelligence or cour- 
age to emancipate themselves by the ballot. At the present moment, 
however, it was necessary to use any means to prevent the capital- 
ists from “bringing down labor into serfdom.” He concluded, to 
loud cheers and cries of “Give 'em Hell!”: 
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Workingmen must either fight or die. The blood of the un- 
fortunate miners of Pennsylvania, and of the workmen of Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore, cries aloud for Industrial Liberty, and we 
must have it. Labor must be free, even though every town and 
city in the country perishes. 


Harry Allen, one of the party’s most enthusiastic members, picked 
up the theme of resistance: “We must fight or die. Which shall we 
do?" The crowd yelled back: “We'll fight! We'll fight!” In that event, 
Allen predicted, the outcome was inevitable: 


We workingmen can present such a force that even the gov- 
ernment itself must and will comply with our demands. We will 
take such steps as that the old and the young, the sick and the 
healthy, will be provided for. 


Other speakers addressed the meeting from three stands. The 
Missouri Republican reported: 


All the speakers spoke in deep sympathy with the strikers, 
generally premising their remarks with an outline of the diffi- 
culties and privations in the way of making a living by honest 
toil... . It was the sight of the wives and children, hungry and 
unprovided for, which was driving them to assert what they be- 
lieved to be their rights. . . . 


The speakers also attacked the newspapers for speaking out in 
the interests of the capitalists who controlled them. Other targets 
were the military; President Hayes, for his orders sending federal 
troops against strikers; and Mayor Overstolz, for not providing 
public works so that idle men might obtain employment. *Not- 
withstanding that the cheering at times became deafening,” the 
Globe-Democrat reported, “the utmost good order prevailed.” 

One of the speakers was Reverend John Snyder, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah. Although his speech was mild in compari- 
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son with the others, he was “severely criticized” by his parishioners. 
In a “card” published in the local press, Dr. Snyder explained that 
he had attended the meeting in order to learn, if possible, the griev- 
ances of the workingmen and the methods they proposed for their 
removal. While there, he had been recognized and invited to the 
platform to address the crowd. This he did, and he went on to ex- 
plain that he did so eagerly, since he would have the opportunity 
thereby to dispel “several false notions” of the other speakers, such 
as the attacks upon the government as corrupt and as an agent of 
the corporations. He had informed the crowd, he wrote, that the 
government was just what they had made it, and had urged them, if 
they were dissatisfied with the existing government, “to form a new 
political party... апа elect men to office who shall honestly and 
faithfully represent what they regarded as sound political prin- 
ciples.” Since his speech had gone unrecorded in the press, he felt it 
necessary to reveal what he had actually said. 

As for those critics who felt it was wrong for him to have even 
attended the mass meeting, he would remind them of “one whose 
chief title to the love and reverence of men was in the fact that the 
common people heard him gladly; and who shared the feeling, the 
sympathies, the privations—all the experiences of the poor тап... ” 
Now, however, the workmen of both continents considered the 
church as nothing “but a rich man’s club, and the clergy but the 
pious conservators of social selfishness in high places.” While he 
sympathized with the strikers’ grievances and condemned the fact 
that so many workers were “compelled to work for insufficient wages, 
gradually seeing their wives and children slip from comfort and 
respectability,” he did not share their opinions as to how to redress 
these wrongs. Still, he insisted that it had truly been a workingmen’s 
meeting, and not, as some newspaper reporters charged, made up 
of “Bummers,” “Socialists,” “Communists,” “Red Republicans,” and 
“Internationalists.” Dr. Snyder concluded by warning that “respect- 
able citizens” could not afford to remain ignorant of the grievances, 
real or imagined, of the genuine laboring class.”” 

Even though it was a rather feeble defense of the workers whom 
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he had addressed, the fact is that, as David T. Burbank points out: 
“Dr. Snyder was about the only well-known citizen to say even that 
much for the strikers publicly during the strike"? 

After calling upon the workers to join the Workingmen’s Party 
and announcing that signatures for membership would be taken at 
Turner Hall the next day, the leaders adjourned the great Lucas Mar- 
ket meeting at about 11 p.m. A committee of five, including a Black 
man named Wilson, who had addressed the meeting briefly and had 
been well received, was elected to visit the mayor and request that he 
inform the governor of Pennsylvania of the meeting’s sympathy “with 
the suffering laborers” and also that he urge President Hayes not to 
send federal troops to St. Louis. Aside from Wilson, all of the com- 
mittee members were also members of the Workingmen’s Party, an 
indication that the party had indeed taken over the leadership of 
the strike in St. Louis. Across the river in East St. Louis, however, 
the party’s influence was minimal, and the railroad workers’ execu- 
tive committee continued to lead the struggle in that city.*! 

On Tuesday, July 24, the committee of five met with Mayor 
Overstolz, who received them politely and expressed his “sympa- 
thy” but made it clear that he could not, as the committee desired, 
urge the federal government not to send troops to St. Louis. That 
very evening, six companies of the Twenty-third Infantry arrived in 
the city. There were three hundred soldiers, commanded by Gen- 
eral Jefferson C. Davis, along with two Gatling guns. The general 
announced that he had come “merely to protect government and 
public property,” and not “to quell the strikers or run the trains.” 

The workers cheered, but James H. Wilson, the receiver, was fu- 
rious. He had persuaded Judge Drummond to send a U.S. marshal 
to East St. Louis to break up the strike, and he felt that this job 
should now be done by Davis's troops, especially since they had 
arrived at his request. He therefore wired Secretary of the Interior 
Schurz that the strikers in East St. Louis would allow “nothing to 
go out but the mails which we shall have also to suspend,” and that 
the U.S. marshal “has come to my assistance but can do nothing 
without fifteen hundred or two thousand regulars” to crush “the 
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mob still in possession at East St. Louis.” Schurz did not reply. 

As the defenses of St. Louis began to take shape, so, too, did the 
general strike. Workers from the various shops and plants appeared 
at the Workingmen’s Party headquarters at Turner Hall, requesting 
that committees be sent around to notify the men in different es- 
tablishments “to stop work and join the other workingmen.” One 
after another struck the note of militancy and defiance of the cor- 
porations and the authorities. The fact that the workers came to 
the party and reacted in this manner was clearly a result of the mass 
meeting of the previous evening, where the socialists took over the 
leadership of the strike in St. Louis. 

The Workingmen’s Party responded promptly to these requests 
and sent representatives to the different shops. The results were as- 
tounding. The coopers went on strike, marching from shop to shop 
with fife and drum, shouting, “Come out, come out! No barrels less 
than nine cents!” Newsboys went on strike against the St. Louis Dis- 
patch. There were walkouts among the boatmen on the levee. Engi- 
neers of the packet City of Helena won an increase of ten dollars, 
bringing their wages up to forty dollars a month, and this was only 
one of several wage increases. 

There had been an announcement at the Lucas Market meeting 
that there would be a “grand procession” the following evening, 
ending up at another mass meeting in the same place. The parade 
of workers, many of them molders and mechanics, went four abreast 
through the streets to Lucas Market, headed by a single torch and a 
fife and drum. Some of the men carried lathes or clubs on their 
shoulders, which made the progression, in the eyes of the St. Louis 
Times, “an awfully suggestive spectacle.” At the Market, the 
paraders joined a crowd which, the Times said, could be estimated 
“by acres.” The Daily Journal put the crowd at 10,000, while the 
Globe-Democrat reported that it was “a very large meeting, and 
larger, if anything, than the gathering of the previous night.” Since 
the previous night's meeting had been called the largest in St. Louis's 
history, it is clear that it was an immense assemblage. 

A rough square platform had been erected for the speakers. Half 
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a dozen torches were placed around the platform, in the center of 
which was an American flag. To the reporters’ surprise, they were 
provided with tables and chairs, an indication, one paper observed, 
that “at least the Workingmen’s Party saw the policy of recognizing 
reporters in a gentlemanly manner.” More likely the party realized 
in advance that the mass meeting would mark the beginning of the 
general strike in St. Louis, and wanted to make sure that the speeches 
were reported accurately—at least to the extent that reporters for 
the capitalist press could do so.” 

Peter A. Lofgreen called the meeting to order in the name of the 
party. The first speaker, J.P. Kadell, a cooper, who was described as 
“one of the ringleaders of the party,’ opened on a moderate note by 
stating: “What we want is fair compensation and no more than eight 
hours as a normal day's work in the future.” But as he swept on, his 
speech became more "inflammatory." After vigorously condemn- 
ing the shooting down of men, women, and children in Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh, and the officials responsible for having made such 
a catastrophe possible, he declared to the accompaniment of cheers: 


There wasa time in the history of France when the poor found 
themselves oppressed to such an extent that forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue, and hundreds of heads tumbled into the basket. 
That time may have arrived with us. As long as we can avoid the 
shedding of blood, we will do it. But if it must come, let it come. 


Already, he went on, hundreds of federal soldiers were stationed 
in St. Louis, and they were itching to shoot down strikers, despite 
the disclaimer of their commanding general. He wanted it known 
that “we have 7,000 stands of arms in our possession tonight to 
fight with, if you want them." This was greeted with cheers and 
enthusiastic cries of "Let's have them!" 

Since Kadell ended his speech on this fiery note, he neglected to 
specify precisely where the arms were. It is likely that what he (and 
other leaders) had in mind was that, if necessary, they could obtain 
arms "either by raiding an arsenal or by getting strikers’ squads the 
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status of militia units and so get them armed legally.” Perhaps the 
fact that the strikers in East St. Louis had been designated as special 
police may have encouraged this view. At any rate, while it may 
have bolstered the strikers’ determination to stand firm, it is hardly 
likely that Kadell's bold statement about arms meant that the party 
actually had access to the quantity he mentioned. 

Before the next speaker, the chairman read a telegram from the 
Workingmen’s Party of Chicago, describing the great labor dem- 
onstration in Market Square the previous night under its sponsor- 
ship, and closed: “Chicago struck today.” The news was greeted with 
great cheering. 

A. Barker, the next speaker and another member of the party, 
described the movement in which they were engaged as the great- 
est of the entire century—an uprising of the producers of the wealth 
of the nation, “the men who have made the United States what it 
is.” He asked the crowd: “What is the object? What has made the 
people rise en masse from the Atlantic to the Pacific?” The crowd 
responded with cries of “Bread,” and the speaker added: “They sim- 
ply want their rights, and a share of that which they have produced. 
Shall they have it?” “Yes,” thundered the crowd. The workers, he 
continued, were told that they must respect the majesty of the law, 
but what did such talk mean to workers “when their wives and 
daughters were starving and when they were branded as tramps and 
vagrants?” The present movement was aimed not only at getting back 
the 10 percent wage cut, but also at bringing about a thorough re- 
form in the railroad system. The strikers intended to accomplish their 
objective “or die in the struggle.” As for shooting, they did not in- 
tend to shoot; they were educated to work. “But if the authorities 
and monopolies shoot at us,” Barker declared, “we will shoot at them 
in return. We are determined to have our rights even though the 
Heavens fall upon us.” 

“Negroes too?” someone asked. “Yes!” the crowd shouted back, 
and a Black steamboat man was called upon to speak. He described 
the plight of the Black roustabouts: “We work in the summer for 
$20 a month, and in the winter time can’t find the man we work 
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for.” After telling his story, he asked the crowd: “Will you stand to us 
regardless of color?” “We will! We will! We will!” the crowd re- 
sponded. 

Harry Eastman, an East St. Louis striker and a member of the 
party (in fact, the only member among the railroad strikers of East 
St. Louis), spoke on behalf of the railroad men and urged that they 
be supported. The crowd shouted its assurance. James McCarthy, a 
member of the committee that had visited the mayor that day, then 
called upon the workingmen to organize into companies of ten, 
twenty, and a hundred to establish patrols in order to “protect prop- 
erty” and “organize force to meet force.” 

A theme that was hammered at throughout the evening was that 
the workers constituted the bone and sinew of the American na- 
tion; they were the producers of its wealth and were just as good as 
the men who claimed to have been chosen to rule and control the 
country. As one speaker cried out angrily: 


You are just as law-abiding as those who rob the public trea- 
sury. Just as decent as those lecherous bondholders who derive 
their revenue by cutting off coupons. Your wives are just as vir- 
tuous as the wives of the rich capitalists, who, decked in silks 
and satins, ride in their carriages, and your children are just as 
pure and upright as the bastard offspring of those bastards them- 
selves. 


J.J. McBride, a lawyer who had championed the eight-hour law 
in the state legislature, made the same point in denouncing the St. 
Louis press for characterizing the strikers as the “canaille,” which, 
he pointed out, literally meant “dog.” This was a “damnable lie.” 
The men on strike were “American citizens, who are endeavoring 
to make an honorable living,” and those who called them “dogs” 
were themselves “curs of dogs.” After going on in this vein for some 
time, McBride proposed a way to solve the difficulties facing the 
nation, in the form of a resolution calling upon the president to 
convene Congress immediately for the purpose of “appropriating 
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$100,000,000 or more of the people’s money to save the people’s 
lives by giving them work.” The proposal concluded: 


Resolved, That while we are in favor of law and order and of 
maintaining the legal rights of property, we are also in favor of 
bread and meat, and of maintaining the natural right of man to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Resolved, That our motto is Right! Might will sustain the Right 
against the power of every foe! 


Amid cheers, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The climax of the meeting came when Henry Allen, in the name 
of the executive committee, introduced a series of resolutions which 
began by cautioning against violence and then asserted that “every 
man willing to perform a use to society” was “entitled to a living,” 
and that if the “present system of production and distribution fails 
to provide for our wants, it then becomes the duty of the govern- 
ment to enact such laws as will insure equal justice to all the peoples 
of the nation.” The resolutions closed with the recommendation of 
the executive committee for 


. .. a general strike of all branches of industry, for eight hours 
as a day’s work, and we call on the legislature for the immediate 
enactment of an eight-hour law and the enforcement and severe 
penalty for its violation, and that the employment of all children 
under fourteen years of age be prohibited. 


After the resolution calling for a general strike was adopted 
“amidst loud cheers,” the meeting adjourned. The crowd then 
formed a procession and, preceded by a band, marched through 
the principal streets carrying torchlights. They crossed the bridge 
to the railroaders’ strike headquarters in East St. Louis, where there 
were more speeches and the reading of the resolution adopted in 
St. Louis calling for the general strike.* 

“A more orderly procession has seldom been seen,” said the 
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Globe-Democrat in its report on the parade to East St. Louis.” But 
the British consul in St. Louis had a different opinion. That very 
day, he reported to his superiors in London: 


The city was practically in the hands of a mob, while the in- 
habitants were in perpetual terror of some outbreak which should 
excel in horror the stories that were hourly coming from the City 
of Pittsburgh. . . . Parades of the discontented were permitted 
on all principal streets without a show of countervailing force, 
and nightly mass meetings were held in the most public places, 
where thousands of the most ignorant and depraved in the com- 
munity were made riotous by the incendiary speeches of their 
orators. 


Yet the sergeant in charge of the U.S. Signal Service in St. Louis, 
in a wire to Washington following the mass meeting at Lucas Mar- 
ket, noted that despite the “incendiary speeches,” the most the pro- 
posed general strike called for was an eight-hour law, and that the 
railroad workers, who were primarily interested in rescinding the 
wage cuts, were probably not even ready to endorse this new de- 
тапа.“ 

However, the St. Louis business community was not interested 
in such fine distinctions. That same day—Tuesday, July 24—Mayor 
Overstolz had called a secret meeting of businessmen and other 
“respectable elements,” and made it clear that neither the police 
nor the militia could cope with the situation long planned by “thirty 
thousand fully armed socialists,” bent upon overthrowing the city 
government. The following morning, Sheriff John Finn raised a 
posse of five thousand men. A “Committee of Public Safety” was 
organized, and the Four Courts building was taken over for its head- 
quarters. (The committee itself consisted of a judge and five ex- 
generals.) Governor John $. Phelps sent the committee arms and 
ammunition from the state arsenal at Jefferson City, but the com- 
mittee, frightened by the scope and vigor of the Lucas Market mass 
meeting, wired the secretary of war for ten thousand stands of rifles, 
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two thousand revolvers, a battery of artillery, and ammunition. This 
request was rejected when it was learned that there were simply not 
enough arms available in Washington to meet it.” 

The day following the Lucas Market meeting, the resolutions call- 
ing for the general strike were printed in the form of a “Proclama- 
tion" in English and German, and distributed throughout the city. 
They were preceded by a statement addressed to “Fellow-Citizens,” 
which was the first of a series of contradictory policy statements 
issued by the executive committee. After pointing to the widespread 
unemployment that existed in the city, and the failure of the gov- 
ernment to do anything to aid those who were suffering, the state- 
ment declared boldly: “Therefore, fellow workingmen, we MUST 
act ourselves, unless we want starvation to stare to our faces the 
coming winter. There is only one way—HELP YOURSELF!” The 
rest of the statement, however, emphasized the importance of avoid- 
ing violence and that the executive committee was determined to 
make sure that only peaceful and lawful means were employed in 
the battle that was developing.” 

The executive committee that was organized by the Workingmen's 
Party to guide the general strike was never identified with the party 
in the handbills and proclamations issued in its name. Moreover, 
its composition changed after the party decided to enlarge the group 
and include representatives of different unions and strikers' groups. 
Nevertheless, Morris Hillquit exaggerated when he wrote in his 
History of Socialism in the United States that the committee "seems 
to have been a rather loose body composed of whomsoever chanced 
to come in and take part in its deliberations.” Throughout the strike, 
the committee consisted in the main of six of the more active party 
members: Albert Currlin, Peter Lofgreen, James E. Cope, Thomas 
Curtis, William B. Fischer, and Henry F. Allen. Of the six, only Curtis, 
an elderly bookseller, denied that he had been a member of the 
party. Fischer, a German printer, was the younger brother of Adolph 
Fischer, who was one of the eight Haymarket martyrs. Allen, a Welsh- 
man, was a sign painter and a self-taught physician.” 

Along with the “Proclamation” that it issued in English and Ger- 
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man, the executive committee distributed circulars calling upon la- 
boring men to assemble at Lucas Market that afternoon—July 25— 
for a grand parade “to demonstrate their strength and to induce all 
who were still in the ranks of non-strikers to lend their assistance 
for the common interest.” While the procession was being prepared, 
the general strike was getting under way. The employees of a beef 
cannery announced on a banner that they would strike for an in- 
crease in wages from $.75 to $1.75 a day—thereby earning for them- 
selves the description of “Mad Strikers” in the Missouri Republican. 
The steamer Centennial was fully loaded, ready to leave for New Or- 
leans, but a few minutes before its departure, several hundred strik- 
ers—"the negroes predominating"—boarded the vessel and de- 
manded that the wages of roustabouts be increased from $25 to $40 
per month, and that the wages of deckhands and firemen be increased 
from $30 to $45 per month. “Не [the captain] was completely in 
their power and had to make the concessions demanded,’ a reporter 
wrote. With their numbers considerably increased, the victorious 
workers visited other boats, forcing the captains and officers of the 
packet companies to grant their demands. Summing up the situa- 
tion at one o'clock in the afternoon, the Globe-Democrat reported: 
“Thus far, the river men have gained all of their demands?" 

At precisely that hour, these workers “of all colors,” waving a huge 
American flag, headed triumphantly for Lucas Market to join the 
great procession. The march got under way at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Four abreast and stretching for nearly four blocks, the 
workers moved along. Six hundred factory workers marched up be- 
hind a brass band and carried a huge transparency with the words: 
"NO MONOPOLY—WORKINGMEN'S RIGHTS.” A company of 
railroad strikers came bearing coupling pins, brake rods, red signal 
flags, and other "irons and implements emblematic of their calling." 
The red signal flags carried by the railroaders as emblems of their 
trade were the only flags of that color in the parade. During the march, 
someone ran into a bakery, came out with a loaf of bread, stuck it on 
a flagstaff, and bore it aloft to the cheers of the crowd. What followed 
was reported in the Globe-Democrat: 
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When the men saw it they cheered again and again. “That is 
what we are fighting for,” said one. 
“Let it be the symbol of the strike,” said another. 


The procession, headed by the English, German, and Bohemian 
sections of the Workingmen’s Party, marched through the streets. 
Strikers’ committees went out ahead to call out those who were still 
working, and as the march came by, workers in foundries, bagging 
companies, flour mills, bakeries, and chemical plants all poured out 
of the shops and into the crowd. 

In Carondelet, on the extreme south end of the city, a similar 
march developed as a crowd of ironworkers closed down the zinc 
works, the steel works, and other plants. A reporter telegraphed to 
a Pennsylvania paper: 


. .. Great crowds of strikers and some 300 negro laborers on 
the levee visited a large number of manufacturing establishments 
in the southern part of the city, compelling all employees to stop 
work, putting out all fires in the engine rooms and closing the 
building. 


In Carondelet, too, the railroad strikers carried red signal flags, 
but there, the red flags of the “Internationals” also appeared, as 
members of the Workingmen’s Party held their banners aloft. A 
reporter for the St. Louis Times conceded that the red flags of the 
“Internationals” were “always greeted with a round of cheers.” In 
East St. Louis, there was a parade of women in support of the strik- 
ет. 

The parade continued for three hours, during which the march- 
ers’ numbers were swelled into the thousands. Not even the rain 
could dampen the marchers’ determination to close down all es- 
tablishments. “Through the pelting rain they went, closed shop af- 
ter shop, and making threats of what would be done if the work 
resumed before the strike was over,” reported the Globe-Democrat. 
By sundown, nearly all the manufacturing establishments had been 
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closed; the next morning, the Daily Market Reporter announced 
that “the strike in its effect permeated every branch of trade in St. 
Louis.” That same morning, the Missouri Republican conceded that 
the parade which had closed down St. Louis was generally orderly, 
and it complimented the Workingmen’s Party for its “leadership 
and organizational qualities.”” 

The grand climax of the exciting day came that evening at a mass 
meeting at Lucas Market, where an estimated 10,000 people as- 
sembled for another WPUS meeting. Peter A. Lofgreen opened the 
meeting, the largest of its kind held during the strike, with the an- 
nouncement that the general strike must go on not only until the 
eight-hour day was achieved, but until the workers obtained con- 
trol of the government and cleaned it out. This could be accom- 
plished, he declared, if the workingmen sent to Washington as their 
representatives men of their own class, instead of the “kid glove” 
lawyers who had so misrepresented them during the last decade. 
But to achieve this goal, labor must unite behind the Workingmen’s 
Party. Then, just as Lincoln had freed the four million slaves, the 
nine million white slaves would be emancipated. Finally, in a refer- 
ence to the defense of the railroad companies’ wage-cutting poli- 
cies, he said that if the railroads could not pay the interest on their 
bonds, let alone meet their expenses, the managers should resign 
and put the roads into the hands of the people. 

Another party speaker stressed that the movement was “not a 
strike but a social revolution”: “The people are rising up in their 
might and declaring that they will not longer submit to being op- 
pressed by unproductive capital.” “This great movement is rapidly 
increasing in intensity,’ said another party spokesman, “and is now 
so strong that no state, and not even the United States Government 
can peaceably put a stop to it.” He demanded that Congress pass an 
effective eight-hour law, recall the charters of all national banks, 
institute a public works program to relieve unemployment, and 
purchase all railroads with an issue of greenbacks. “I propose,” he 
concluded, “that we make an appeal directly to the President of the 
United States.” 
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The meeting closed with the adoption of “a platform and plan of 
action” submitted by the executive committee. Printed later under 
the title of “Vox Populi Vox Dei” (Voice of the People, Voice of God), 
the manifesto noted that “the entire labor movement of the USA” 
was “in a condition of revolution,” and that the managers of the 
railroads had “confessed their inability to make expenses.” In view 
of this, the manifesto demanded that the government “take posses- 
sion of all the railroads and run them for the general welfare.” Three 
other demands were advanced: for the “recall of all charters of all 
national banks, together with their whole currency,” for a program 
of public works, and for an eight-hour law. If these demands were 
granted, the workingmen would pledge that they would “everywhere 
uphold the government of the people thus established in justice 
and equity.” 

That night, the executive committee ruled the city. Nearly all the 
manufacturing establishments in St. Louis had been closed. Sixty 
factories were shut down, not including the “mercantile firms from 
Fifth Street to the river... which closed down for prudential rea- 
sons.” “Business is fairly paralyzed here,” said the Daily Market Re- 
porter. Such economic activities as continued did so only with the 
permission of the executive committee. The British consul in St. 
Louis noted how the railroad strikers had “taken the road into their 
own hands, running the trains and collecting fares,” and added that 
“it is to be deplored that a large portion of the general public ap- 
pear to regard such conduct as a legitimate mode of warfare." 

A repetition of Wednesday's parade on Thursday morning closed 
twenty more factories. In order to provide bread, a flour mill was 
permitted to remain open. When the owner of the Belcher Sugar 
Refinery applied to the executive committee for permission to op- 
erate his plant for forty-eight hours, lest a large quantity of sugar 
spoil, the executive committee persuaded the refinery workers to 
go back and work and sent a guard of two hundred men to protect 
the refinery. David T. Burbank points out that "the Belcher episode 
revealed . . . the spectacle of the owner of one of the city's largest 
industrial enterprises recognizing the de facto authority of the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee.” Small wonder that some historians later de- 
scribed the situation as “the St. Louis Soviet,” and that the “So- 
viet’... seems to have taken over most of the functions of govern- 
ment in the city"* The contemporary press, however, preferred the 
title, “St. Louis Commune,” and while the St. Louis papers used that 
term in horror, they still took a certain pride in the claim that it was 
the “only genuine Commune” established during the Great Strikes 
of 1877." 
But reports of a mighty executive committee representing at least 
22,000 workingmen and carrying through a “real revolution” unhes- 
itatingly and unswervingly, until crushed by overwhelming police 
and military force, were hardly accurate. In truth, having shattered 
the authority of the city and temporarily paralyzed the wealthy 
classes, the executive committee vacillated, hesitated, and fell back, 
unsure of what to do next. At the same time, it revealed that it feared 
the very mass movement it had helped to create. The committee 
was actually a mass of contradictions. In a handbill issued on July 
25, it raised the threat of mob violence, and at the same time repu- 
diated it. The handbill expressed the workingmen’s desire to gain 
their demands “without spilling one drop of blood"; yet it demanded 
"justice . . . or death!” Again: “We shall do all in our power to keep 
down the mob, but fear we can no longer restrain the starving mil- 
lions of our once happy land.” A further contradiction was in the 
declaration: “We are united in purpose,” but “are undecided what 
course to pursue"? 
The next day, July 26, the executive committee issued a procla- 
mation to employers, through the mayor of St. Louis, suggesting 
that they feed the strikers and hinting that in this way they could 
"avoid plunder, arson or violence by persons made desperate by 
destitution. . . " The proclamation assured the mayor of the execu- 
tive committee's desire to assist “in maintaining order and protect- 
ing property" and concluded with this revealing statement: 


Further, in order to avoid riot, we have determined to have 
no large processions until our organization is so complete as to 
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positively assure the citizens of St. Louis of a perfect maintenance 
of order and full protection of property. 


Yet it was precisely those "large processions" that had been the 
main source of the committee's strength, and its decision to hold 
no further meetings was fatal, for it practically guaranteed that the 
great upheaval would disintegrate. There were no strong trade unions 
left in St. Louis, so that it was only through the mass meetings that 
the committee had been able to maintain contact with the workers. 

The decision was motivated by a variety of reasons, but the chief 
one was the fear that the mass meetings could quickly get out of 
control as speakers pressed for a more militant policy than that 
advocated by the executive committee. When a speaker at a mass 
meeting on July 25 began talking of “commencing the work of or- 
ganizing and arming” so as to be prepared for an armed attack 
against the strikers by the police and the federal troops, the execu- 
tive committee tried to have him arrested. However, he vanished 
before the police could lay their hands on him. 

Racism, too, played an important part in the committee's deci- 
sion. When the Black steamboat man had asked at the very outset of 
the strike whether the crowd would stand behind the strikers regard- 
less of color, he had good reason to raise the question. Since the end 
of slavery, neither the trade unions nor the socialist organizations of 
St. Louis had ever displayed any willingness to cooperate with Black 
workers, and during its year of existence the Workingmen’s Party of 
St. Louis had not made the slightest effort to recruit Blacks. The an- 
swer of the crowd—“We will’ —had encouraged the Black workers, 
and, as we have seen, they began to play a prominent role in the 
general strike. Indeed, a reporter for the New York Sun noted that 
the Black participation with white workers in the general strike was 
“a novel feature of the times.”™ 

But the “novel feature” soon began to disturb both camps in the 
St. Louis struggle. The establishment, of course, was shocked at the 
notion that Blacks were forgetting their assigned role of “contented 
banjo-strummers,” and were beginning to assert their rights just as 
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if they were white. In its description of the Black strikers who had 
paraded on the levee before joining the great procession, the Mis- 
souri Republican had labeled them “a dangerous-looking set of 
men,” and had observed almost in terror that “there was some- 
thing blood-curdling in the manner in which they shouldered their 
clubs and started up the levee whooping.” And the St. Louis Times 
kept insisting that women workers in the factories were holding 
back from joining the general strike because they were “frightened 
at the scent and wild-eyed look of the black race 

As Blacks began to appear in the processions and at the mass meet- 
ings sponsored by the Workingmen’s Party, the press—and particu- 
larly the Missouri Republican—began to paint pictures of a move- 
ment that was being taken over by “notorious Negroes.” It was all 
due, it charged, to the “insidious influence of the International,” 
and the Workingmen’s Party was accused of being responsible for 
these “outrages” against the social values of the community." 

This was enough for the white supremacists in the Workingmen’s 
Party. After the strike, Albert Currlin, a leader of the German sec- 
tion and a prominent member of the executive committee, was in- 
terviewed by the St. Louis Times. In the course of the interview, 
Currlin emphasized that the executive committee had been shocked 
by the part the “niggers” had assumed in the parades and mass 
meetings, and that it viewed with horror the thought of having them 
as members. “A gang of niggers, it looked like about 500, came to 
Turner Hall, and sent word that they wanted to join our party. We 
replied that we wanted nothing to do with them.” Thereafter, he 
said, the party leadership tried “to dissuade any white men from 
going with the niggers.”” [The use of the derogatory term is Curr- 
lin's.] One sure way of keeping Blacks out of mass meetings, and 
white workers from joining the Black workers, was not to hold any 
mass meetings at all! 

Another factor contributing to the weakness of the WPUS dur- 
ing the general strike was the influence of Lassalleanism, which re- 
sulted in а reluctance to link the struggle more closely to trade union- 
ism. Not much was done to involve whatever unions still existed in 
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organizing the strikers, the vast majority of whom were unorga- 
nized, into unions or to mobilize them to fight jointly for demands 
that would give the workers concrete, immediate benefits. Instead, 
the party and executive committee speakers, and their literature, 
raised only national and state legislative demands, such as those for 
a state law for the eight-hour day, for the prohibition of child labor, 
for a national law for the issuance of greenbacks with which to pur- 
chase the railroads, for a national law for the recall of the charters 
of all national banks, and for a national eight-hour law. Aside from 
the fact that the demand for currency reform had little in common 
with the WPUS platform, it was hardly a program that the workers 
could turn to for their immediate benefit. 

Whatever the reasons—fear, racism, internal dissension, or the 
lack of a concrete program—the executive committee of the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of the United States in St. Louis simply lost contact 
with the people it had organized and led. David T. Burbank put it 


aptly: 


At the very point in the strike when the Committee should 
have exercised the strictest control of its forces, and should have 
stated its objectives, policies and strategies in the clearest man- 
ner, it virtually abdicated. 


Having abandoned the holding of mass meetings, the executive 
committee was reduced to appealing to the authorities, and its ap- 
peals were couched in the type of contradictory language already 
cited, which opposed mob violence while at the same time threat- 
ening that only the adoption of its demands would forestall it. It 
urged Governor Phelps to convene the legislature and speak out for 
the passage of an eight-hour law and for a measure prohibiting the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age. “Nothing short 
of compliance to the above just demand,” the committee declared, 
“will arrest the tidal wave of revolution"? 

At an earlier stage in the general strike, such a declaration might 
have produced results; state and city authorities had practically left 
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the executive committee in control of the city, and when the receiv- 
ers of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railroad had asked Mayor 
Overstolz to arrest the strikers, he had refused because of his “in- 
ability to do so.”® But by the time the executive committee pleaded 
with the governor, the authorities had decided that the general strike 
was already in the process of disintegrating and that there were other 
ways of arresting “the tidal wave of revolution” than by making 
concessions to the executive committee. 

On Friday, July 27, the executive committee issued a “Proclama- 
tion to the Citizens of St. Louis” assuring them that reports that the 
committee favored “arming” the workers were “villainous false- 
hoods.” As usual, it denounced “mob violence” and declared itself 
ready to assist the city authorities in preventing “mobs” from pa- 
rading through the streets. It called upon the businessmen to “fur- 
ther the passage of an eight-hour law." 

Even as the executive committee was denying the charge that it 
intended to arm the workers, St. Louis merchants had raised $20,000 
to arm a citizens’ militia; the swank St. Louis Gun Club had con- 
tributed shotguns and 1,500 rifles had arrived from the state arse- 
nal, while small arms were being shipped from the federal arsenal 
at Rock Island to arm the citizens. Three companies of the United 
States Infantry came in from Kansas to buttress the St. Louis police 
and its citizen militia. Mayor Overstolz, having been raked over the 
coals by the press for attending a WPUS meeting, albeit only as a 
bystander at the edge of the crowd, took steps to make amends. He 
issued a proclamation warning the “Communists” to desist from 
closing factories, and ordered all business to resume operations. 
Governor Phelps, who had not even been to the city, issued his own 
proclamation instructing all “riotous” elements to desist.‘ 

Receiver Wilson was pleased. “Time has come,” he wired Schurz, 
“when the President should stamp out mob now rampant. .. . The 
law can be found for it after order is restored.” 

Thus, while the executive committee was issuing proclamations 
and handbills affirming its devotion to peaceful activities and its 
abhorrence of violence in any form, powerful forces in the city, 
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undeterred by any such scruples, were mobilizing to crush the strike 
by whatever means might be necessary. 

During the morning of Friday, July 27, “a very large crowd,” es- 
timated at over two thousand, congregated outside Schuler’s Hall, 
where the executive committee (having been ousted from Turner 
Hall) was meeting. A Globe-Democrat reporter circulating among 
the Black and white workers found them growing impatient with 
the executive committee’s failure to act. They expressed the fear 
that unless the strikers were organized as rapidly as the citizens’ 
militia was organizing, it would soon be over, and that it was “now 
or never” A Missouri Republican reporter on the scene quoted a 
Black striker as expressing the wish that arms might be turned over 
to “a company of colored men,” and he guaranteed that the strike 
would end quickly and victoriously. The crowd agreed, and cried 
out that the issue was “whether the poor man was going to get any 
show at all for his rights.” Occasionally, the reporter noted, Lofgreen 
of the executive committee would emerge from the committee room 
in his shirtsleeves and take a walk among the workers, “beaming 
benignly on a few and scowling at those who demanded to know 
whether they were to have nothing better than finger-nails for long- 
range fighting.”® At this point, the Globe-Democrat reporter added: 
“The crowd would not leave the vicinity of the communist head- 
quarters. They certainly expected arms and orders, and that is the 
reason why they waited patiently,” 

But all they received from the executive committee was a posted 
notice reading: 


To the Workingmen: Have patience. The Executive Commit- 
tee are now busily organizing the various trades-unions. Del- 
egations from the unions will report tonight, when the facts will 
be given to the public. No man of spirit will disturb the Execu- 
tive Committee." 


Albert Currlin later claimed that detectives mingling with the 
crowd had spread the report that the executive committee had 
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seven thousand stands of arms and plenty of ammunition, which 
would be distributed for a fight to the finish. He described how 
part of the crowd came up the stairs to the committee room and 
“threatened to throw us out of the window if we didn’t give them 
arms.” Currlin proudly related to the reporter for the Times that he 
told the gang that the committee had no arms and had no inten- 
tion of fighting —‘that if the police came . . . we would give up right 
away.“ 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, someone came into the hall 
and shouted, “The soldiers are coming!” The alarm had been given 
several times earlier that day, and a good many of those present 
paid no attention to the new notice. About a hundred workers, how- 
ever, moved downstairs to the street. The Missouri Republican re- 
porter climbed out upon the balcony, on top of the second story 
awning, from which point he commanded a long view of Fifth Street 
south. As he described it: 


The scene of Fifth Street was a pretty one. The police cavalry, 
led by Captain Fox and Sergeant Florerich, came northward at a 
moderate gait, occupying nearly the full width of the street. Just 
behind them the two files of foot police, led by Captain Lee, 
mounted, and with Captain Hueber and Sergeants Body and 
Powell, afoot, moving with a quick step, their bayoneted mus- 
kets at a “carry arms.” The cannon showed grimly near the middle 
of the force. The rear of the company was brought up by Mayor 
Overstolz and three citizens who marched well, regardless of mud. 

A half block behind these, the soldiers, with their forest of 
bayonets, advanced with regular, measured tread, presenting a 
very pretty column.” 


This “pretty scene” was quickly followed by a bloody one, as the 
police drove their horses into the crowd outside Schuler's Hall, 
swinging their clubs viciously at the heads of anyone in sight, en- 
couraged by Captain Fox’s cry, “They have no business here. Cut 
"ет down, if they don't рог” 
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The attack of the mounted police drove workers away from out- 
side the hall and caused a general stampede among those inside. 
The Missouri Republican reporter, viewing it from his vantage point, 
wrote: 


Some jumped from the third-story porch on the south side 
of the building, and running over a couple of roofs, made a de- 
scent. Many shinned down the pillars of the porches. A score of 
others got up on the second floor balcony at the east side of the 
building, and letting themselves down their full length, dropped 
upon the sidewalk, all in a heap. Several of these jumpers suffered 
severe sprains. 


The foot soldiers arrested those strikers who remained in the 
building. Nota shot had been fired. The reporter closed his account: 


The fort was taken, the mob was dispersed or captured, anda 
work, great not in itself, but in its influence on future affairs, was 
completed without bloodshed.” 


As soon as the strikers came down from the hall, they were 
marched between two lines of armed police to the Four Courts, 
where they were locked temporarily in the basement. The arrested 
parties, the Globe-Democrat reported, “conducted themselves very 
peaceably.” The paper observed with some regret that none of the 
seventy-three arrested were members of the executive committee. 
Several of the committee members escaped through the windows, 
while Albert Currlin met the police on the steps as he walked out, 
but was not recognized. The reporters for the Missouri Republican 
and the Globe-Democrat were not that lucky. They, too, were not 
recognized, but, on the assumption that they had “no business” in 
the area, they were arrested and marched with the other prisoners 
to the Four Courts, where they were later released.” 

Within two days, the entire executive committee, together with a 
considerable number of other members of the Workingmen’s Party, 
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were behind bars.” But by that time, the general strike in St. Louis 
was over. It ended on Friday afternoon, immediately after the po- 
lice and militia had captured “Fort Schuler” without a struggle. To 
be sure, there was some hope that if the strike in East St. Louis con- 
tinued, the strikers on the other side of the river might regain their 
shattered confidence and renew the struggle. But any hope in that 
direction ended when the news came in the early hours of Satur- 
day, July 28, that United States troops had poured into East St. Louis 
and taken over the Relay Depot, without meeting any more resis- 
tance from the railroad strikers than the police and militia had en- 
countered in St. Louis. The last flare-up of the strike in East St. Louis 
came on Sunday, July 29, when the railroad strikers made a final 
but futile effort to enforce the freight blockade. United States troops 
helped Marshal Edward Roe arrest scores of strikers, and the strike 
was over,” 

In ending a report on the Great Strike in East St. Louis and St. 
Louis, the British vice-consul commented caustically that "the ille- 
gal arrest of a few men met together to talk in a hall was sufficient 
to bring the whole affair to an end." ^ This tone was reflected also in 
the St. Louis press, which had a field day ridiculing the very same 
Workingmen’s Party and its executive committee, which for over a 
week the press had painted as all-powerful, and as strong enough 
to engineer a revolution in the nation. “Communism in St. Louis 
received a very black eye . . . ,” sneered the Globe-Democrat. “After 
all the brag and bluster of ‘the Executive Committee, it took only a 
small squad of police to disperse the mob of more than 1,000 within 
five minutes, and without a shot being fired.” However, the paper 
did concede that the forces of law and order in St. Louis had had to 
face a strike unprecedented in American history, and it published a 
list of sixty factories that had been closed by the strike, not includ- 
ing the “mercantile firms from Fifth Street to the river... which 
closed down for prudential reasons.” Had there been an effective 
leadership, it admitted, the stricken city could truly have been trans- 
formed into “the first American Commune.”* The Times agreed 
that St. Louis had just barely escaped the revolution: “Had a single 
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man of good executive ability taken hold of the movement, it could 
never have been crushed so easily." But it was the Missouri Repub- 
lican that had the last word. The strikers, it declared, had proclaimed 
“a revolution, and it was a revolution.””* 
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New York Herald maps spread of strike through July 23 and recounts the battle 
of Pittsburgh under the headline "INSURRECTION!" 
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THE GREAT RAILROAD -STRIKE. 


By July 27, Herald shows strike affecting railroads nationwide 
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Scenes from Chicago: Troops drive strikers from Turner Hall (above). The battle at 
Halsted Street viaduct. 


Antistrike cartoon from Harper's Weekly: The Frenzy, and What Came of It. 


